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him and the Times editor. Is it not extraordinary 
that a responsible British minister should treat a grave 
matter so flippantly ? 

Meanwhile the fact remains that the sensational mis- 
statements made by Lord Lee on December 30, which, 
it seems, were preceded by similar misstatements in the 
German press concerning the article of Commander 
Castex, swept this country from end to end and created 
for a while a veritable flood of anti-French publicity, 
while Ambassador Jusserand's exposition of the truth 
has not received equal circulation by far and the London 
Times editor's statement, which has coincided with that 
of the French Ambassador, has received comparatively 
limited publicity. The harm done by Lord Lee remains 
in large measure not undone. It was done through the 
press and only through the press can it be undone. 

Anglo-French discord, aired in this country, inures to 
the benefit of the enemies of both England and France, 
who are also our enemies. Lord Lee's amazing perform- 
ance has hurt France temporarily, but will not in the 
long run, for truth will prevail, while England is bound 
to suffer from such acts by one of her representatives. 
The light of truth must be turned on it lest such an 
incident be repeated. It savors of Bismarck and the 
Ems telegram. Lord Lee has misstated the facts and 
has not retracted. 



HAITI'S APPEAL TO AMERICANS 

By Prof. PIERRE HUDlCOURT 

This article embodies the more important parts of an ad- 
dress delivered by Professor Hudicourt at a Popular Govern- 
ment League luncheon in Washington, February 2, 1922. 
The Advocate of Peace prints it in justice to the Haitian 
people, who are under obvious handicaps in presenting their 
side of the debate on conditions in Haiti to the American 
people. — The Editob. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : It is my 
privilege to express today before an American 
gathering the sentiments of the entire Haitian people 
toward the people of America. This sentiment is en- 
tirely one of confidence and friendliness. Living on the 
same hemisphere, having enjoyed, like you, the benefits 
derived from an independence conquered at the high 
price of prolonged suffering and bloodshed when we 
threw off the yoke, not of one, but of three old-world 
powers who were successively determined to keep us en- 
slaved, the Haitian people have always had the same 
aspirations as yourselves and the same love of liberty 
and independence. Six and a half years ago this liberty, 
achieved by our forefathers not long after your own, 
, was taken from us by the military forces of the United 
States. 

Well, to date, the Haitian people have never held the 
American people responsible for the miseries inflicted 
by your military forces, acting, as we have always be- 
lieved, under the inspiration of commercial and finan- 
cial interests, and not authorized by the Congress of the 
United States. And it is for this reason that the Hai- 
tian people have not hesitated to appeal to what they 
still believe is the tradition and the heritage of your 
country. And in this connection a few words about our 
own history may be pertinent. 



EARLY DANGERS NUMEROUS 

The day after the proclamation of independence of 
the Republic of Haiti, on the first of January, 1804, our 
country, ravaged by fourteen years of bitter struggle, 
was confronted with all kinds of financial difficulties, 
which seriously handicapped our economic development. 
We were in constant fear of invasion by France, and our 
difficulties with that country were only solved by the 
payment of the heavy indemnity of ninety million 
francs, the interest of which proved a heavy burden. 
For the following hundred years Haiti continued more 
or less isolated. Your country itself did not recognize 
our independence until the administration of that im- 
mortal friend of mankind, Abraham Lincoln. We had 
our internal dissentions and our revolutions, and candor 
compels me to admit that in a few years before' the 
American occupation they were frequent. But, never- 
theless, they were Haiti's own affair, because in these 
disturbances no foreigners were ever injured. We are 
proud and happy to say that under Haitian governments 
no American life was ever lost. It is important to re- 
member also that throughout all these years the Hai- 
tians scrupulously paid the interest on their external 
and internal debt ; that is more than several of your own 
Southern States did. I think I am not mistaken that a 
number of them repudiated their financial obligation 
some years after your Civil War. Please always remem- 
ber this when you hear talk of anarchy in Haiti. 

PEOPLE PROTESTED AMERICAN ACTIONS 

Now, whatever the conditions were in Haiti, the Hai- 
tian people are united in protesting that there was no 
justification for the landing and maintenance of Amer- 
ican forces on Haitian soil since 1915; for the seizure 
by American marines of our custom-houses, and indeed 
of all our revenues ; for the dissolution of our legislative 
bodies; for the use of coercive measures to force an un- 
welcome and undesired treaty upon the country, and to 
compel us to adopt a constitution by totally illegal 
means. Under Haitian civil law, and I am sure under 
American law, as indeed under law everywhere, an agree- 
ment between individuals is not binding unless the con- 
sent for both parties has been freely obtained. Three 
causes are recognized by jurisprudence as vitiating the 
consent, viz : violence, error, and fraud. If one of these 
causes exists the agreement is null and void. These 
same conditions which apply to a civil agreement are 
required also by international law for any international 
agreement. It is our contention and our belief, there- 
fore, that the convention of 1915 which holds Haiti to- 
day is null and void and should be so declared. 

THE FACTS 

It is not my desire or my purpose as a guest in your 
country to be critical of its actions. The facts them- 
selves tell what has occurred ; but I think I am justified 
in pointing out that these facts indicate that America's 
action in Haiti was contrary, first, to the formal agree- 
ment signed on the 18th of October, 1907, at the second 
Hague Peace Conference, of which Haiti is a signatory, 
relating to the necessary formalities which are to be car- 
ried out in case of a declaration of war, for America's 
acts against Haiti, while never so declared, were in 
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reality acts of war. Second, America's action was con- 
trary to the formal agreement signed on October 18, 
1907, at the second Hague Peace Conference, of which 
Haiti is also a signatory, relating to the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. Third, contrary to the 
special agreement entered into on the seventh of Janu- 
ary, 1909, between the United States of America and- 
Haiti, providing for the submission to the permanent 
court of arbitration established at The Hague by the 
convention of July 26, 1899, of all differences of a legal 
nature which may arise between the two countries. 
Fourth, it is contrary to the entire spirit of the Monroe 
Doctrine, the first purpose of which was to defend the 
weaker nations of America from attack by the stronger. 
America's action is contrary to the immortal princi- 
ples laid down in the American Constitution, which con- 
stitutes for the present time the vade mecum of all 
democracies. 

AMERICAN VIOLATION OF AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 

America's action against Haiti's independence and 
sovereignty is contrary to the decisions of America's 
Supreme Court, based upon certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of international law, as set. forth in the Declara- 
tion of the Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the 
American Institute of International Law on January 6, 
1916, as follows : 

1. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect 
and to conserve its existence ; but this right neither im- 
plies the right nor justifies the act of the State to protect 
itself or to conserve its existence by the commission of 
unlawful acts against innocent and unoffending States. 

2. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and 
is free to develop itself without interference or control 
from other States, provided that in so doing it does not 
interfere with or violate the right of other States. 

3. Every nation is, in law and before law, the equal 
of every other nation belonging to the Society of Na- 
tions, and all nations have the right to claim and, ac- 
cording to the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, "to assume among the powers of the earth 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of na- 
ture and of nature's God entitle them." 

4. Every nation has the right to territory within de- 
fined boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
over its territories and all persons, whether native or 
foreign, found therein. 

5. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of na- 
tions is entitled to have that right respected and pro- 
tected by all other nations, for' right and duty are cor- 
relative, and the right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

6. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the same sense 
that it is the law of the land and applicable as surely to 
the decision of all questions involving its principles; 
international in that sense that it is the law of the So- 
ciety of Nations, and applicable as surely to all questions 
between and among the members- of the Society of Na- 
tions involving its principles. 

DOUBTFUL GOOD FAITH OF DECLARATIONS 

Now, what are the motives behind the American occu- 
pation ? Not being in touch with the State Department 



and the Navy Department of your country, I cannot say. 
The treaty which was imposed upon Haiti against its 
will specifically states: "That the United States has no 
aim except to insure, establish, and help maintain Hai- 
tian independence and the establishment of a firm and 
stable government by the Haitian people." Well, gen- 
tlemen to date there has not been the slightest evidence 
in Haiti of any such purpose. Not only has the United 
States failed to carry out a single provision of the treaty 
which it composed and imposed, but every move has 
been contrary to Haiti's interests, contrary to the funda- 
mental ideas of democratic government, and designed 
apparently merely to aid American investors. If it were 
the intention of the United States to "aid the establish- 
ment of a firm and stable government" by the Haitian 
people, why did the United States dissolve and abolish 
all forms of representative government in our country ? 
Does any one here think that the Haitian people would 
be aided by holding them under martial law, by prevent- 
ing elections, and by giving us every day visible proof 
of the utter contempt for the laws which the United 
States itself was responsible for at the hands of its mili- 
tary and civil officials? Indeed, an election of a presi- 
dent under the constitution which was written for us, 
according to his own boast, by Franklin Roosevelt, has 
been due, but by orders of the marine corps no such elec- 
tion has been held. The president, who has been elected 
with the assistance of the marine corps, should end his 
term next May, and no one in Haiti today among the 
Haitians knows whether it is the purpose of your gov- 
ernment illegally to extend his term, illegally to appoint 
another president to office, or indeed has the slightest 
inkling of what the future holds. 

AMERICANS SEEK CHEAP LABOR 

We are a conquered and helpless people. The United 
States has abolished every real form of self-government. 
The president himself is a mere figurehead, a device of 
the occupation to give an appearance of legality and of 
democratic sanction to its own acts. We are at the 
mercy of the arbitrary acts of every marine private, of 
every small civil official. We have neither recourse in 
law nor the right of appeal, even to higher authorities 
in the United States. Why do the American interests 
want Haiti? For one thing labor is cheaper there than 
almost any other place on earth. It can be obtained for 
the sum of 20 cents a day, a fact enthusiastically boasted 
of in a recent prospectus of the Haitian-American Sugar 
Co., when it was trying to float a loan in the United 
States. This prospectus pointed out that the average 
daily wage in Cuba was $1.75, in Haiti 20 cents. The 
president of the United West Indies Corporation, an- 
other large American development company, which has 
acquired vast tracts of land since the Franklin Roosevelt 
constitution permitted strangers to acquire it, testified 
recently before the senatorial commission of inquiry: 
"We would not invest capital in Haiti if we could only 
get 9 or 10 per cent out of it. We believe that the pros- 
pects for investment of capital in Haiti are far in excess 
of 10 per cent." Now what are these development com- 
panies doing and planning to do? They are planning 
by one means or another to push the little Haitian land- 
owner off his land, the land that he has held and culti- 
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vated from father to son since our war of independence, 
when the great slave-holding estates were distributed 
among the peasants. Having deprived them of their 
land, they will force these people, who have always been 
happy and contented, who, by virtue of having a little 
piece of land all their own, have never known want, to 
force these people, I say, to become homeless itinerant 
day laborers, working at the glorious wage of 20 cents a 
day, in the seasons when work is provided — that is to 
say, for only six months out of, the twelve. During the 
other six months, robbed of their little property, God 
knows what they will do ! You will, therefore, you who 
have supposedly come to help us, have introduced the 
American wage system and American unemployment in 
Haiti. 

HAITI OPPOSES PROPOSED LOAN 

In this connection I want to say a final word on a 
matter which I consider of paramount importance in 
obtaining a just settlement of the Haitian situation. 
While a senatorial commission of investigation was still 
on its way to Haiti, on what purported to be the first 
serious investigation of the events of the last six years, 
and while a resolution, I am happy to say, has been in- 
troduced by Senator King, of Utah, who was formerly 
a member of that commission, calling for the withdrawal 
of the American occupation and the abrogation of the 
treaty which gives America complete financial control 
of the island, the American occupation is negotiating 
with American bankers for a large loan with Haiti. 
Under the terms of this loan, which is made subject to 
the convention of 1915, the Haitian finances will be sub- 
ject to American control for thirty years. I think I may 
say that it is the hope of those Americans who desire to 
perpetuate the American hold on Haiti to have this loan 
an accomplished fact at the earliest moment, so that the 
question of abrogation of the treaty will be still further 
complicated. Haiti does not want this loan. Haiti does 
not need this loan. But in any event I desire to protest 
emphatically against the consummation of that loan 
while the entire Haitian question is sub judice. The 
Haitians desire the immediate return of their independ- 
ence and sovereignty. Let them, then, if they feel that 
they need a loan, negotiate it freely upon such terms as 
they are able to secure. If the free Haitian Government 
should be willing to pledge certain part of its revenues 
against such a loan, it can do so. But the loan now con- 
templated, like every other action based upon the illegal 
occupation, we repudiate in principle, and we object to 
it vehemently as an attempt to perpetuate the conditions 
which now exist. To these conditions the Haitian people 
will never consent. We have been a patient people. We 
have waited for six years in the hope and belief that the 
United States would render justice. We have not yet 
abandoned that hope, and we shall never abandon our 
determination to regain the freedom which is our birth- 
right. • ■ 

the Mccormick commission 

Now, finally, I want to protest with all the emphasis 
of which I am capable, in the name of your own im- 
mortal principles, against the decision rendered recently 
by a senatorial commission which went to Haiti sup- 



posedly to investigate conditions there. That commis- 
sion had spent some weeks in the United States listening 
to the testimony of marine officers and bankers inter- 
ested in Haiti. When it came to hear the Haitian side, 
to hear the story of six years of tyranny, it spent actually 
only five days on the island, of which but one and a half 
was devoted to taking testimony. The rest of that time 
was largely spent in the company of the marine corps 
and of American investors. Immediately on its return, 
although the commission had announced in Haiti that 
the case was by no means closed, and that hearings would 
continue, it rendered a decision in a preliminary report. 
This report recommended that the marines stay in 
Haiti; that there be no abrogation of the convention; 
that a high commissioner, who would be a virtual dic- 
tator, should co-ordinate the various civil and military 
functions, and that the loan must be put through at 
once. Now, if this is "the establishment of a firm and 
stable government by the Haitian people," I leave it to 
your sober judgment. For my part, if the United States 
desires to annex Haiti, to make it an American colony, 
of which America's every single act affords convincing 
evidence, why not say so ? Why continue the sham and 
the hypocrisy of pretending, against the will of the entire 
Haitian people, that you are there for philanthropic 
reasons ? As I said, the Haitian people have been a 
patient people. They are a good and kindly people. But 
once they lose all hope in the honor of the United States 
I do not know what may ensue. I ask those of you who 
believe in the rights of liberty and independence for 
small countries what your course would be? 



THE LIMITATIONS OF COURTS 

By JACKSON H. RALSTON 

"Justice, sir," said Daniel Webster, "is the great in- 
J terest of man on earth." There is little doubt that 
in making this statement Webster phrased an universal 
aspiration. Because of this concern of mankind,, it is 
easy to understand that in seeking to build such a world- 
state as would insure justice and consequent peace men 
should have turned to the idea of courts. The unfortu- 
nate fact is that in so doing mechanism has been em- 
phasized rather than principle. Instead of inquiring 
diligently into the elements of justice, however adminis- 
tered, the machinery which we use to obtain justice has 
seemed superior to the spirit which must guide the ma- 
chinery. We have acted as though we thought that if 
once we possessed the tools justice would mechanically 
be ground out without further effort on our part. 
Laboriously we have been placing the cart before the 
horse. The point of the argument has been missed. We 
might as well regard China as a land of justice because 
it possesses courts and judges, overlooking the fact that 
in China a judge will, with the same vocal inflection, 
direct a man's head to be removed whether he steals ten 
pieces of "cash" or murders his wife. The principles of 
even-handed and compensatory justice are unknown, 
although the courts function with certainty and expedi- 
tion. We must awake to the fact that there is no magic 
in the name of court. 

The conception remains prevalent, however, that, if 
we but establish a body which we may call a court, then 



